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THE MUSIC OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 
By G. A. Macfarren. 

(Continued from p. 27.) 

In weighing the extensive, I had almost said 
universal, choral capacity chronicled in the sixteenth 
century, against the comparatively limited musical 
capabilities manifested in the nineteenth, we must 
take into account several important points of discre- 
pancy between the facilities afforded to the people in 
those elder and these younger times. 

Firstly, then, the Plain Song had been in unaltered 
use in the English Church from the time of its 
importation by Augustine, fresh from the famed 
music school of Gregory the Great, until the days of 
the Reformation. It had been in unexcepted use in 
the English Church, "save in Glastonbury only, where 
it was forcibly set aside by TirarstoD, 1083, to make 
unwelcomed way for the chant of Guillaume de 
Fecamp. From generation to generation its uncouth 
melodies had been learned simultaneously with the 
art of speech by every child of a praying mother, 
and retained in the memory of infants and adults by 
regular participation in the performance of Church 
Service. Further than this, any wavering or incer- 
titude in the singing of the laity was fully corrected, 
was rendered steady and sure, by the studied per- 
formance of a choir of taught and practised clerical 
musicians; varying in number, according to the 
circumstances of different establishments, from thirty 
to sixty. There needs no reference to professional 
testimony to convince persons, the least skilled in 
music, that such a body of musicians singing in vehe- 
ment and accurate unison might easily lead the 
willing multitude, and give every individual in the 
crowd ample confidence to throw heart and voice 
into every note and every syllable he uttered. Be it 
not supposed, moreover, that the powerful executive 
means here cited ceased in our country with Papal 
supremacy ; so urgent was Queen Elizabeth for the 
maintenance, in all its grandeur, of the musical 
department in every ecclesiastical institution, that 
she sanctioned, nay authorised, the pressing of boys 
with fine voices for choir service, upon the same 
principle and with the same rigour as impressment 
for service in the navy has been practised within 
this our current century ; and the boys so pressed 
were duly schooled for the ministerial office, so that 
in orderly course, when their voices broke, they 
passed from the choir to the university, and thence 
back to the choir again, every adult member of 
which was thus qualified to discharge all the musical 
as well as the theological duties of his priestly ap 
pointment. Be it not supposed, either, that these 
important musical provisions were limited to cathe 
dral establishments; every parish church had its 
Choral Service, and this fact is sufficient evidence 
that adequate means were secured for the proper 
performance of Choral Service in every parish 
church, — means, naturally, far smaller than in the 
mother church of the diocese, but yet adequate to 
the comparatively smaller buildings wherein the 
service was held, and to the comparatively smaller 



congregations who were induced and enabled to assiat 
in its celebration. 

Secondly, the hymn tunes were extremely simple; 
and very few which were sung in churches and at 
open air preachings, by hundreds and by thousands 
of vigorous enthusiasts for the Reformation, who 
believed the metrical hymn to be an importantly 
significant element of their new form of worship, 
significant of the anti-papal spirit which had sprung 
up in the Albigenses and Waldenses, had inspired 
successively the Lollards and the Hussites, had now 
commanded the protection of the laws and had ever 
found expression in this guise of rhythmical tuneful 
utterance. A large portion of these very few tunes 
was imported here by the religious exiles of Mary's 
reign, when they returned from Geneva and Frank- 
fort ; and the great love for this class of music, which 
rapidly spread itself among the people at large, 
induced the imitation of those imported tunes in the 
composition of others, equally simple and equally 
impressive, which the best antiquaries dispute not 
to be of indigenous growth. The people sang hymns 
in their homes ; this was one of their chief household 
pleasures ; the secular melodies to which Sternhold 
adapted his first versifications of the psalms were re- 
placed by tunes which were always associated with 
sacred themes, and hymnody became a thing of itself, 
the specimens of which were of so distinct a character 
and of so small a number, that they were as easily 
learned as they were zealously taught by those who 
felt as great personal pleasure as religious pride in 
knowing and in singing them. In the following 
century the New England colonists adhered to five 
tunes only, and for some generations allowed not 
one to be added to this very limited repertory ; the 
natural consequence of which was that every indi- 
vidual person in their rapidly multiplying community 
knew and could sing these five tunes, and did sing 
them with a heartiness which nothing but certain 
self-assured ability can give. Merry England, for 
she had not yet come to be called Old, was not so 
extremely limited as this in her range of tunes in 
the early days of hymnody ; but even here the num- 
ber was such that any moderate memory might 
compass its whole extent, and as every father of a 
pious family may have been the choirmaster of his 
own homestead, these manifold wells of household 
song streamed naturally into the tuneful ocean of 
public thanksgiving, whose every wave of sound was 
a pulse of the people's heart. 

The corruption of English church music began in 
the very first reign of the house of Stuart. This 
dynasty, indeed, whatever good it effected for church 
and state, wrought little permanent good for our art, 
and none that was national, save to furnish Scotch 
songsters, literary and musical, with a theme for a 
series of ex-post facto Jacobite relics, which lying 
anachronisms, all writ ten subsequent to the expulsion 
of the last Stuart Pretender, perversely sing praises 
of and sympathy with those royal fugitives, under 
whose rule the Scotch people had groaned for suc- 
cessive generations, until the moment when the bards 
of Albyn began to extol and to lament the Stuart 
race. King James, it is true, enacted a most sound, 
a most religious anti-Puritanical statute, prohibiting 
the interruption of the people's games upon the 
village green on Sunday afternoons, provided that 
the players had duly attended Service in the morn- 
ing ; but our first Scotch ruler took no heed for the 
preservation of the grandeur, the impressiveness, the 
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deep solemnity of the Service itself, of its two- 
fold power of attraction and edification. The Plain 
Song lost its purity ; the people were no longer 
induced to learn it and to teach it to their children ; 
the harmonizations of it, which bandied it about 
from part to part in the score, rendered it difficult 
of distinction ; and they who knew it not, or at best 
knew it but ill, can thus have scarcely been able to 
trace it, much less to join in its performance. This 
embarrassment to congregational singing might have 
been trifling, but for a far greater coincident evil. 
The number of from thirty to sixty musicians in 
every cathedral, and the proportionate number in 
every smaller establishment, every one of whom was 
able in turn, to accompany the entire Service upon 
the organ, every one of whom was ready, together 
with all the others, to sing the daily Service, began to 
be lessened from the time of our first James ; and not 
only was the number lessened of this musical clerical 
body, but, from that time, the statutarily exacted 
abilities of technical musicianship in each individual 
of the body began to be dispensed with, a dispensa- 
tion that has been extended in the present century, 
in more than one institution, from individual 
personalities to the entire fellowship of minor canons. 
The main stay of the people's song was thus cut 
away, the ground was taken from under its foot, the 
staff was wrenched from its grasp, and, having lost 
its natural healthy vigour in the singers' certainty of 
what they ought to sing, it had from that time of 
the Stuart accession nowhere on which to stand, 
nothing on which to lean for support. In the first 
days of the Reformation, thirty to sixty taught and 
practised musicians led the people in singing what 
they, the people, knew by heart and felt at heart 
in our days, from thirty to sixty are subtracted from 
that organization of trained leaders, and the people 
know nothing of and care little for the part they 
should perform — nay, I question where is the person 
throughout our broad land, be he in or out of office, 
that is able to tell them. Again, the multiplication 
of hymn tunes has been in an inverse ratio to the 
diminution of the people's ardour in singing them. 
AVhen they were very few in number, all men were 
eager to know every one of them ; now that they are 
as the leaves of the forest or the sands of the desert, 
few men concern themselves to learn any, and carry 
in their memory rarely more than one or two of the 
oldest and finest which cleave to it like a second 
nature, and one or two of the newest and most 
vulgar which cling to it like a foul stain or a noisome 
odour. 

Difficulties have increased as supports have been 
withdrawn ; and yet the clergy, who are answerable 
for the one as for the other, demand congregational 
singing. Is not this demand in some sort a con- 
fession of the short comings and the long goings of 
that very clergy, during the interval between those 
days of the Reformation and these days which cry 
as loudly for reform ? There is very much for which 
to atone ; and it is not unreasonable to claim, it is 
not unreasonable to insist, since the clergy wink at 
the statute which exacts their oath of musicianship, 
or, what is fiftyfold worse, equivocate this oath by 
bringing some small amount of dabbling amateur- 
ship with a large sum of self-esteem to bear upon 
ecclesiastical duties, that lifelong taught practical 
secular musicians should administer in the Church's 
service, that which they have learned, and their 
faculties for which they have developed. 



The proposal for the appointment of an efficient 
person to train every congregation in the singing 
essential to the Service, admits naturally of particular 
reservations as to the artistic and social qualities of 
this appointed person, reservations all bearing on 
the different educational circumstances of different 
localities. In the many little country churches 
which have no organ, obviously the choir-master 
cannot be the organist. In the other some — would 
that they were more — of which the minister has 
happily both the desire for good and the knowledge 
of how to work it, concentrating in himself both the 
will and the way, there is no need for present inter- 
ference with his effective operations. These are 
however particulars of detail, whose discussion 
would be quite timely whenever, if ever, the pro- 
posal in its broadest sense were taken into official 
consideration. Let me urge, meanwhile, that it is 
certainly not impracticable in the smallest or largest 
community to institute a school, or class, or society, 
or meeting, in express connection with the church 
belonging to that community, for the learning and 
the practising of the music to be sung at the church 
in question. Let this said school, or however more 
acceptably named institution, begin by the training 
of units or of tens ; let, so far as human frailty 
exemplified in such units or tens permit, their per- 
formances be perfected ; and there can be no doubt 
that this little nucleus of proximate perfection will 
act as stimulus and support to the whole congrega- 
tion, stimulus to learn how to take part in the good 
work, support in the first application of the newly 
acquired knowledge. To say to a congregation, 
" Sing," without giving them either precept or 
example, is as to say to a party of children, " Enjoy 
yourselves," without giving them cakes and toys or 
an experienced playmate to set their games agoing ; 
teach the people to sing, and place a competent 
band who can and who do sing at their head, and 
there will need no sermons to set forth David's 
example, or the divine acceptance of, and the human 
elevation by song; man's soul will find utterance 
in the language of his heart, and religion will become 
more truthful as its expression becomes more per- 
sonal, more spontaneous and more natural. 

Having examined, as best I might, the controllers 
of the music in the English Church ; having ex- 
amined, as best I might, the musicians they control, 
both canonical and lay, both official and congrega- 
tional ; I will now venture some remarks on the 
music these perform, or should perform, and the 
others control, for better or for worse, by neglect 
or by interference. 

First in order for discussion stands the plain song. 
They who start with the principle that archaic art 
is the only art available for ecclesiastical use, assume 
what I believe to be indefensible, and, I say it with 
diffidence, what I feel to be unchristianly ground ; 
and their principle, moreover, is directly opposed to 
the spirit of the Reformation. The spirit of the 
Reformation was to render the Church Service intelli- 
gible to the utmost to all classes of the people : this 
spirit rejected the use of a dead in favour of a living 
verbal language, and this spirit must reject a dead in- 
stead of a living tonal language ; the art of song claims 
the same privilege of vitality as the art of speech. The 
essence of Christianity is, I feel, to reject conven- 
tions in favour of convictions, to reject forms as 
forms, and to act upon truthful impulses. Am I 
then wrong in the belief that the ground is not to be 
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defended which would foster what is old because it 
is old, at the cost of what is sympathetic, because it 
is new ? 

The archaic principle is in accordance, truly, with 
ancient Greek purism, which railed at the Phidian 
sculptures as profanations of the sacred ideas they 
were designed to symbolise, demanding the perpetu- 
ation of the primitive hieratic art, that typified the 
dogmas of the priests rather than expressed the 
feelings of the people. It is identical with the 
critical views of the cinque cento, which condemned 
the imaginative productions of pictorial art that 
superseded the prescribed conventionalities of the 
earliest Christian painters. It is the same with the 
Jewish fanaticism, which insisted on the ancient 
Mosaic temple observances, to the exclusion of 
Christianity itself. Surely, however, this three- 
fold accordance is the very fact that renders the 
principle dissonant against the feelings of advancing 
times, since wholly antipathetic to them. 

The notion that the Gregorian Plain Song is to be 
treasured as an heirloom of the Christian Church, 
descended from times prior to popish error and the 
necessity for ecclesiastical reform, must be referred 
back to an age yet earlier, to shew how this primitive 
music came into Christian use as a genuine appro- 
priation of Pagan property. The music of the Greek 
theatre was in form and substance, in fact and in 
spirit, adopted in the early Church, first in the East, 
and subsequently, at the instigation of Flavius of 
Antioch, in the West. It was towards the end of the 
fourth century that Ambrose made his Milanese con- 
gregation sing the psalms antiphonally, after the 
manner of the strophe and antistrophe of the Greek 
chorus, to melodies formed upon the Greek modes, 
if not, as may most reasonably be supposed, to the 
very melodies that had previously been sung in the 
Greek drama. Further, he associated each particu- 
lar mode with subjects of the same character, apply- 
ing it to the same general expression, as the ancient 
Greek musicians — the Dorian to jubilant or heroic 
themes, the Phrygian to pathetic, the Lydian to 
those more sweet and tender, and so forth. What 
Ambrose more or less roughly shaped, Gregory, after 
some two hundred years, perfected, namely, the ap- 
propriation of Pagan musical art to Church use. 
Hence this so called Gregorian music is not more 
naturally a part of the real estate of Christianity, 
than were those lands which were wrenched from 
their Saxon holders the natural property of the 
Norman barons on whom the conquering William 
bestowed them. 



With the cessation of that aristocratic little 
coterie, the " Ancient Concerts," and the establish- 
ment of the Royal Italian Opera, there can be little 
doubt that the democratic element crept very rapidly 
into all our musical institutions in this country; and 
the art became as freely discussed amongst the people 
as the drama used to be when music was a luxury 
almost forbidden, except to the moneyed class. Yet 
all who watch the progress of liberal ideas must 
observe how extremely difficult it is to root out 
those feelings which have so long clung around the 
institutions of a country. Old fashions, old habits, 
old manners, will linger in some corners long after 
the world around has changed ; and although it may 
perhaps be uncharitable to draw attention to certain 
instances of such anomalies when they do not cause 
any harm, it can scarcely be considered so when 



they stand in the way of improvement. That, in spite 
of the spread of music amongst the people, aristo- 
cratic privileges, old-world customs, and dilletante 
patronages have taken refuge in our Opera-houses, 
can scarcely admit of a doubt. We speak advisedly 
when we say, for instance, that at no place of public 
entertainment in the metropolis could such glaring 
puffs be officially circulated as are contained in the 
annual prospectuses issued from these two great 
temples of the lyric art. For years such self- 
laudation was systematically persevered in by the 
managers of the two patent theatres. The success 
of dramas and performers was blazoned forth in type 
of all colours in the daily playbills, until all epithets 
of eulogy were positively exhausted. The morning 
after a new piece had been produced we were in- 
formed that " having been received with thunders of 
applause, and acclamations of intense delight by an 
audience literally packed to the ceiling, it became 
the duty of the manager to announce it for every 
evening until further notice." After the first ap- 
pearance of an actor we were perhaps told that 
" the audience having been throughout the evening 
bathed in tears," or " convulsed with laughter" (ac- 
cording to the tragic or comic claims of the new 
performer), he would continue his extraordinary 
performance as long as he could be spared from 
the many persons who were eagerly clamouring for 
him in the provinces : then came a notice that the 
" free list" was " entirely suspended ; " and that an 
early application for places at the box-office was 
absolutely necessary to secure the slightest chance 
of a seat. But managers gradually began to perceive 
that this indiscriminate praise of good, bad, and 
indifferent, had the same effect in the end as utter 
silence. A simple notification of the repetition of a 
piece, or of the continued engagement of an actor, 
was therefore soon accepted as the real proof of 
success ; and the culminating point of puffery having 
been reached in Mr. Bunn's celebrated " Blaze of 
Triumph," theatrical playbills gradually settled down 
into, what they always should have been, mere 
announcements of the performances for the evening. 
But the Opera-houses were not to be thus moved 
forward with the times. Even in the present day 
eulogy of the most fulsome kind is lavishly bestowed 
upon every singer and composition to be brought 
before the public in the course of .the season ; and as 
we suppose it is thought unadvisable that this should 
be printed in the bills, a " prospectus " is annually 
put forth, the contents of which remind us of nothing 
so much as the elegant effusions emanating from 
those large firms which combine a feeling for poetry 
with the more mercantile desire of furnishing the 
public with cheap and fashionable clothing. 

The prospectus of the Royal Italian Opera for 
the present season begins with a slight history of 
Industrial Exhibitions ; and presuming that Paris 
will this year be very full, announces that " every 
arrangement has been made to render the coming 
Opera Season one of unprecedented interest and 
attraction," in anticipation of so many Parisian 
visitors extending their journey to the " Metropoh's 
of Great Britain," and consequently, of course, to 
the Royal Italian Opera. After declaring that it is 
impossible to procure new works from those com- 
posers who are dead, the lessee calls attention to the 
claims of two who are living ; and announces that he 
has secured the sole right of representing Verdi's Don 
Carlos, and Gounod's Romeo e Juliette, composed for 



